The Burden of the Mystery
And again, praising the fishing-boats off the coast cautiously
trailing each other through the fog, he confesses:
... A flight of pelicans
Is nothing lovelier to look at;
The flight of planets is nothing nobler; all the arts lose virtue
Against the essential reality
Of creatures going about their business among the equally
Earnest elements of nature.
In his most sombre mood, standing beside the dark cairn of
the ancient lord of Ulster,
A man of blood who died bloodily
Four centuries ago,
he asserts:
. .. but death's nothing, and life,
From a high death-mark on a headland
Of this dim island of burials, is nothing either.
How beautiful are both these nothings.
At such moments he is at peace no less with himself than with
the universe to which he would resign himself.
As his extravagant imaginations lead him toward the pitfall
of rhetoric, so his bitter earnestness sometimes traps him into
sententious utterance. There is much in his verse which would
range him with the traditionalists. But in his awareness of con-
temporary America, 'heavily thickening toward empire*, in
his readiness to deal with the uglier concrete details of exist-
ence, in the freedom of his vocabulary and of his rhythms, he
shows himself a modern. His finest passages achieve a har-
mony which is acceptable because it is no facile cheerfulness,
but has as its fulcrum a tragic intensity.
One cannot use the word 'intensity' without summoning
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